LADIES’ MAGAZINE 


AND 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Vol. Il. DECEMBER. _. No. XII. 


A note from ‘ Ellinor ”’ has been received proposing this 
question—-How ought a young married woman to conduct 
herself in order most effectually to secure her influence over 


her husband ? 

The Editor knows no better method than for the bride to 
appear’as amiable as did the belle, and the wife to be as solici- 
tous to please her husband as she was her lover. But a po- 
etic reply is requested, because maxims in metre are more 
easily remembered, and advice seems to Jose some of its 
harshness when breathed in the harmony of rhyme. 

Such a poem the Editor cannot, at this time, prepare ; but 
she will insert one written for a similar purpose. It is a 
number of years since she wrote it, and changes have come 
over her path in life, but they have not changed her senti- 
ments respecting the destiny and duty of woman. The poem 
claims no merit apart from those sentiments. The critic, 
who demands imagination, mystery, or brilliancy, had better 
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TO THIRZA, 


not read it, because it has only those common-place requi- 
sites of verse which he must, in justice to his own refined 


taste, cdgdemn as dull. 


TO THIRZA. 


rom her urn, of purest light, 


The.gtars o’er heaven are burning bright, 
Aug 


The moon pours down, on vale and height, 
Such living beams, 
That, Thirza, ’tis a glorious night 

For poet’s dreams ! 


But truth, for once, shall guide my muse, 
And that sweet silvery theme we’ll choose, 
Which, like the gently dropping dews 

On summer flower, 
Comes o’er the heart, till few refuse 

Its spell of power. 


Luna! thou hast been deemed divine, 
And now thy beams divinely shine, 
Yet tempt they not one wish of mine 
Abroad to roam, 
Fool] must I be, could I repine, 
So rich at home. 


Yes, rich, but not from India’s spoiis, 

Nor yet from Slavery’s bleeding toils— 

Mine is the wealth that care beguiles, 
Affection’s tone, 

And friendship’s soft benignant smiles, 
These are mine own. 


Folly the happy home may spurn, 

And from its kind endearments turn, 

And Fashion’s glittering trophies earn, 
And gaily shine ; 

But virtue there will lessons learn, 
And truths divine, 


Creation’s Lord ”—his lofty name, 
Man rides the wave, and rules the flame ; 
The sage’s, patriot’s hero’s fame 

Is his alone— 
Woman may dearer empire claim, 

The heart her throne. 
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TO THIRZA, 


There she will reign—Man cannot fly 
The sceptre of her sympathy, 
He turns him to her gentle eye, 

In joys or cares— 
His earliest smile, his latest sigh 
She soothes, or shares. 


While men the world’s proud places roam, 
Some search for gold, for glory some ; 
But doubt, disgust, and darkness come 
And hope would cease, 
Did they not hail the star of home, 
That guides to peace. 


Then in that Home their all of bliss, 

That’s worth the name of happiness, 

Will dwell—if faith and friendship kiss, 
In holy mood; 

But these are joys the bad must miss, 

And oft the good : 


Yes, oft the good—for nice the part, 
To strike the chords that thrill the heart ; 


Yet let no jarring passion start ay 
To mar the tone— 3 
But listen, Thirza, and the art ‘a 


Shall be your own. 


Like gems of heaven’s own current coin 

See Beauty as the morning shine ! 

I feel its power, though never mine, 
The soul to win, 


Denied its boon, should we repine 
*Tis scarce a sin: 


But still, though this the husband gain, 
Discretion must his heart retain— 
Then make not Hymen’s band a chain— 
Your sway must be 
Like truth’s, like virtue’s gentle reign, 
That makes man free, 
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TO THIRZA. 


You ask your husband’s confidence ; 
Good-breeding then unite with sense, 
And let no frivolous pretence 
Excuse neglect, 
Nor dream affection may dispense 
With all respect. 


To please his taste your dress prepare, 

And costly as his state will bear, 

Rich more than gay; but neatness there 
Must still preside, 

It makes each ornament more fair— 
Tis woman’s pride. 


You charm each guest with welcome free, 
And please in polished company—— 
Graces are there the world may see, 
The world applaud ; 
Still let not your ambition be 
To shine abroad. 


Your husband—is he kind and true? 
To him your sweetest smiles are due ; 
He studies, or he toils for you, 
With anxious care : 
His rougher path with flowers to strew, 
Must be your share. 


But not the superficial mind, 

Can pure, domestic pleasures find— 

When studies, as the hearts, are joined, 
And calm as even, 

Thought from each bosom flows refined— 
Then home is heaven ! 


Yet naught so difficult to hit, 
As the just mean of woman’s wit— 
If shining in proportions fit, 
Of sense and grace, 
From Mind’s eternal Fountain lit, 
The world to biess.— 
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TO THIRZA. 


’Tis pleasant as the gales of spring, 
That waft no cloud of shadowing, 
But life, and joy, and beauty bring, 
And mould and warm, 
While music wakes, and odors fling 
Their holy charm. 


But step not nature o’er—the state 

That she assign’d us, cultivate ; 

Nor “ Rights of Women,” vindicate 
With logic art— 

Our empire’s surest, longest date 
Lives in the heart. 


Bewildered in the subtle schools, 
Some master-spirit’s simple tools, 
And not more infidels than fools, 
Men sometimes dare, 
To spurn religion’s sacred rules, 
With heaven to war. 


But woman—no it cannot be 


That she will scoff at piety ! 

From such, even Atheist men would flee— 
For would they trust 

To her for love and constancy, 


Who worshipped “ dust! ”” 
Perhaps you are his angel, sent 
To woo him kindly to repent ! 
Sull use no doubty argument 
To prove each fact; 
But let him rather yield assent 
As his own act. 


Even should he slight your faith, most dear, 
Nor aught that’s high and _ holy fear ; 
The mild reproof, the tender tear 
May yet prevail; 
A sigh will sometimes win the ear, 
When sermons fail. 
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THE SATIN PELISSE. 


O, knew our sex their moral power, 
And would they ure that heavenly dower, 
How short were crime’s triumphant hour 
Or boast of guilt ! 
The forfeiture of Eden’s bower 
Would scarce be felt. 


But Luna’s beams no more descend, 
And my dilated song must end— 
Blest if it teach thee how to blend 
That charm of life, 
The mistress gay, the improving friend, 
The faithful wife. 


THE SATIN PELISSE. 


‘© These are the gifts of Art, and Art thrives most 
Where Commerce has enriched the busy coast; 
He catches all improvements in his flight, 
Spreads foreign wonders in his country’s sight, 
Imports what others have invented well, 

And stirs his own to match them, or excel.”’ 


“¢ What beautiful, smooth, shining stuff your pelisse is 
made of—mother,” said Emma Lord—‘‘ how can people 
spin such fine threads ?” 

Mrs. Lord was the right sort of woman for a good mo- 
ther——-she had warm feelings, quick apprehension—and 
self-control which tempered the ardent expression til! her 
character seemed only remarkable for the energy and de- 
cision with which she executed her plans of practical use- 
fulness. Calm good sense was named as the prevailing at- 
tribute of her mind, yet she was, originally, very imagina- 
tive. But she had reasoned and read, and formed a stand- 
ard of opinion and conduct which did not vary with eve- 
ry breeze of fashion. In particular she had reflected much 
on the education of her family, and she knew .that the 
most favorable moment to convey instruction to the mind 
of a child occurred only when the information was volun- 
tarily sought. She never put off the inquiries of her chil- 
dren till she was at perfect leisure to attend to their ques- 
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tions. To be sure she could not always enter into explana- 
tions, but she gave a few facts, or hints, or directions where 
the information sought might be obtained. And she always 
spoke in a kind, soft tone. 

Now, Mrs. Lord had just returned from a walk, to call 
on a poor girl who was in want of work to earn bread for 
her suffering brothers and sisters, and her sick mother. Her 
thoughts were engrossed by the distress she had witnessed, 
and the ardent desire to find some effectual methods of re- 
lieving it, when the question of Emma recalled her heart to 
its favorite employment, the instruction of her own little 
family. And as if glad of an opportunity to escape from 
the sadideas which had been pressing on her spirits, she 
went on with more than her usual animation to de- 
tail the progress of the silk manufacture, in a manner 
intelligible to the comprehension of her child,—showed 
her drawings of the worm, and the mulberry tree-— 
telling her where they were raised, and what numbers 
of persons, especially women and children; were employed 
in the care of the worms. It must not be supposed Mrs. 
Lord gavea connected and methodical view of the subject ; 
she was often interrupted by the eager inquiries of her little 
girl, who wanted more to know the action of the drama 
than the particular qualities of the actors, or the process by 
which their respective parts were to be performed. 

At length the curiosity of Emma seemed satisfied, and, 
leaning her bright cheek on the arm of the sofa, she sat for 
many minutes silent, and seemingly absorbed in thought. 
Mrs. Lord insensibly returned to her meditations on “the 
sorrows and hardships of the destitute, of those who have 
known better days, and her heart was filled with an earnest 
desire to help them, and a deep and powerful emotion shook 
her frame, filling her eyes with tears that gushed forth un- 
awares, as the idea flashed upon her mind with the vividness 
of lightning on the dark cloud, that she should realize her 
hope. Is not this the revelation that is made to pure and 
earnest faith ? and warm and active benevolence has an as- 
surance that God accepts the intention to do good, and will 
in his own way accomplish it. 

‘¢ My dear mother,” said Emma, shaking back her curls, 
‘¢ why do we not raise’silk worms here in America? I am 
sure we have land enough for mulberry-trees—and I know 
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John will set out some trees, and Susan and I will take care of 
the worms, and mother, you say a great many people earn 
enough to buy all their food and clothes by selling the silk 
they reel off the cocoons—why do you not tell Mrs. Branley 
to raise silk worms, and then she can buy shoes for her chil- 
dren to go to the Sunday School ?” 

»*Mrs. Lord started from her chair, the words of the child‘ 
opened before her a prospect of usefulness, and the certainty 
of success ; the surety that her prayer was heard. She did 
not hesitate, or count perhaps all the obstacles before her, 
but that very day took measures to commence the rearing of 
silk worms. I cannot detail all she said, nor half she enjoy- 
ed when, after six years constant exertion, she saw her la- 
bors successful.—In twelve years from the time she began the 
rearing of silk worms she was left a widow, and found 
her husband’s estate claimed by his creditors ; like too ma- 
ny of our merchants he had enjoyed more than he owned, and 
his widow and children had nothing but their own skill to 
depend on for support. 

Mrs. Lord did not shrink under this reverse. She had 
enjoyed good at the hand of God, and she knew her hus- 
band had striven to provide a competency, for his family ; 
but time and chance had deserted him at the very moment 
when his expectation seemed about to be realized. She did 
not despair, or complain, only for a short time, when the 
thought that she must be deprived of the privilege of assist- 
ing others, that all her gains from the silk manufacture, 
which she had always appropriated to charities, 
would now be needed in her own family ; she had no oth- 
er resource ; in short tliat for se/f only she must strive,—she 
felt humbled, almost degraded by her own wants and the 
narrow views and feelings she feared they would excite and 
nourish. But she had sown the good seed. A number of 
those whom she had formerly assisted, encouraged by her 
kindness and example could support themselves ; they were, 
in some instances, able to return her good offices. And her 
dear Emma, then a’young lady, beautiful, and intelligent, 
at once applied herself to that occupation her suggestions 
had induced her mother to undertake. They have pros- 
pered beyond measure. ©The profits of their silk establish- 
ment supports them in competence, and they have still the 


luxury of indulging in benevolence. 
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« What should I have done ? how should I have support- 
ed and educated my daughters had I not obeyed the impulse 
which my Emma’s prattle first awakened ?” Mrs. Lord fre- 
quently says, sometimes adding emphatically, ‘“‘ we may 
learn wisdom of little children.” Emma was lately mar- 
ried to an excellent man, a merchant of Philadelphia; and 
she will make an excellent wife, industrious and reasonable, 
as well as lovely and accomplished. 

Mrs. Lord, and her three younger daughters are still busy 
with the cocoons, and are anticipating the pleasure of ob- 
taining the 60 dollars, offered as a premium for the ‘‘ great- 
est quantity of sewing silk of the best quality ”’ which shall 
be produced by one family. 

Besides their own prosperity, Mrs. Lord has the pure 
and proud satisfaction of knowing her example and labors 
will have a beneficial effect on the manufactures and pros- 
perity of her country. Who that reflects can be indifferent 
to the introduction of an art which will afford an easy, pro- 
fitable and healthy employment for our females and chil- 
dren, and that without any sacrifice of the domestic ties ? 
The following facts are selected fromthe * Silk Culturist ” 
a work published quarterly in New York, to which we re- 
fer our gay readers, who feel any wish to know the begin- 
nings of that process by which their elegant attire was fab- 
ricated. And should our ladies engage in the experiment, 
just to see and Jearn the manner in which the worms grow 
and spin, they may dignify their employment by quoting 
royal, queenly examples. There is no sort of employment 
necessary to our support and human improvement but is re- 
spectable when honestly followed ; but there is a choice in 
the labors necessity imposes, and I think school-keeping and 
cultivating silk, of all others, most eligible and agreeable to 
intelligent and delicate young women. None of our peo- 
ple are exempted from the chances of being liable to need 
exertion, and no one should neglect to prepare for the ad- 
verse day. 

It is incumbent on all rich parents to teach their children 
some useful occupation, and young ladies should not deem 
their education complete till they know something by which 
they might at least support themselves. Now, having told 
my story, and moralized as is my wont, I proceed to the 
extracts which it will be very necessary to read in order to 
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544 CULTURE OF SILK. 


understand. The drift of a novel may be guessed at by its 
title, or the name of its author—but the writer that would 
teach rational and useful arts deserves a more attentive pe- 


rusal. 


‘¢ We place in view a sketch of the national and individual ad- 
seniegst which are contemplated, and aimed at by the introduc- 
tion of the culture of silk ; these being well judged and estimated, 
it is certainly to be expected that a proper sense of patriotism, of 
personal interest, and of the instruction necessary, must at last 
surmount every difficulty. 

Ist. The article of silk added to the other pursuits of agricul- 
ture, the more enhances the value of land, that, by it, such parcels 
as are poor and waste can be profitably employed. 

2d. Said produce or staple of standard value, according to 
its quality, is always exchangeable in commerce in all its several 
conditions, as it is neither perishable nor corruptible. 

3d. Itis a material forthe manufacture of all kinds of filature, 
for raw silk, of machinery for weaving warping ; for building a 
variety of looms, bringing into use every process of dying, Sc. 
which business being divided and subdivided, affords numerous 
branches of mechanical industry, by which immense populations 
in Europe are now prosperously supported. 

4th. Nurseries of silk worms create also various branches 
of business among the poorer classes ; the making of hurdles, 
frames, baskets, §c. gathering mulberry leaves and brushwood, de- 
taching and cleaning cocoons, and many other sorts of employ- 
ments incident on the management and completion of the culture, 
as if every individual of the poorest community could not fail reap- 
ing from it some advantage and benefit. 

» This is certainly not an exaggerated exposition, and it would be 
a very easy task to embellish it, especially by representing its 
diffusion throughout a rational, industrious, and well governed 
community ; and instead of being superfluous, the smallest item 
advanced, each detail would be a delineation of innumerable 
sources of the prosperity of a large and powerful commonwealth ; 
yet some inquiry might be urged respecting the specific benefit 
that could be depended upon as arising to each farmer’s family 
from the culture of silk ? To answer which, we should not sep- 
arate the cares of a mulberry plantation from those of a silk nur- 
sery. A clear-headed industry can well unite both, and a farmer 
should be contented to supply his neighbours with a crop of mul- 
berry leaves, when he could not use the whole of it himself: the 
same would not be useless if not called for, as it is an excel- 
lent fodder for cattle, or even a proper substance for rich manure. 
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TO THE ABSENT. 545 
We may further show in succeeding pages, how an ordinary or- 
chard planted with one hundred grown standard trees, on two 
acres of ground, can produce ten thousand pounds of foliage, the 
value of which would be equal to one hundred dollars; that, much 
less than that quantity is convertible into six hundred pounds of 
cocoons, worth at least three hundred dollars, which would en- 
gage the cares of his family no longer than forty days. Howev 

er loosely those estimates are actually drawn, we aver, that they 
will not vary much from our future tables, with other profitable 
matters which we cannot at present review. Suffice it to say, 
that the silk culture needs not many arguments to show its impor- 
tance to the farmer ; to realize which, it will now clearly be under, 
Stood, that there is no obstacle nor difficulty impeding, unless it be 
the insufficiency or want of mulberry trees, the propagation of 
which should be strenuously attended to.” 


‘And in the next place, what is the result when the mulberry 
tree is thus multiplied by public authority ; or provided to every 
township at a small advance; or set out on commons and in plan- 
tations on certain liberal conditions?—Why, that there would 
scarely be a family but might, for the sake of amusement, or for 
profit to be divided between the workers, or for pride in an agri- 
cultural pursuit connected with a novel process of animal econo- 
my, patriotically enlist in the forty days’ experiment, with the 
flattering prospect that the most successful would have the hon- 
our of bearing the palm from the neighbourhood in the production 
of this valuable premium granted by Providence to human indus- 
try. 

‘* We venture the assertion, and challenge refutation from ex- 
periment, that ifeach farmer in the county would devote a small 
portion of his farm to the growth of the mulberry, and allow his 
daughters to cultivate the silkworm, in four years there would be 
a nett profit to the county of $40,000, and in twenty years of 
$400,000, and without lessening at all the amount of agricultural 
productions at present raised.”’ 


TO THE ABSENT ————. 


Think not, dear I can e’er forget, 
Though absent long, the glances of that eye 

To me the star of hope and every joy :— 

Or the full richness of that lip, whose dew 
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TO THE ABSENT 


Was balm for all my ills ; or that true heart, 
Whose. beating was love’s music ; or that mind, 
Heaven taught, and pure, and more than beautiful, 
Whose every movement harmonised with mine. 
Think not that she, who in my sober hours 

Of thought, and in the gayer moods of joy, 

And careless sport, was ever at my side ; 

Whose smile pursued mine own, e’en as the wave 
Its sister wave ; and on whose brow the shade 
Of sadness deepened, when my own was dark ; 
Whose cooling fingers o’er my fevered brow 
Were passed with more than mother’s tenderness :-— 
Who rambled ever with me, in my walks, 

And gazed with me upon the dark-eyed Night ; 
The jewelled sky ; the fickle moon’s broad shield, 
Or golden crescent ; and with me admired 

The solemn beauty of that shady bower ;— 

Or in the laughing sun light roved with me 

To mossy brook, and cooling shade and fount, 
Nestling in music, in some quiet nook 

Unnoticed by the common eye ;—or climbed 
The cragged ledge, to view, below us spread, 
Earth’s splendid picture ;—wood and waving field, 
The verdant plains—the lesser hills, the brooks 
Winding among them all like silver veins, 

And like a gentle spirit sending life 

And beauty through them: oh, think not that she, 
Who, in these thousand ways of sympathy, 

Won to herself the kingdom of my heart, 

Can ever be forgot ! that mem’ry e’er 

Shall prove a traitor to my dearest thoughts ! 


But if an unkind fate compels me still 
To wander from thy smiles ;—to rove alone 
And lose myself amidst strange lands:—to trust 
The treachery of the inconstant wave: 
Let no suspicion haunt thee of my truth. 
Oh, doubt me not ! for thou art still the star 
To which my eyes are turned :—the beacon light, 
To which my-paths, however devious 
My course, still leads; to which my farthest hope, 
Save that which points to heaven, still constant looks — 
And it shall burn until the final cloud 
Which falls at last, on all must quench that too ! 


Boston, Nor. 1830. 
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PARALLEL BETWEEN THE AMERICAN AND 
GREEK REVOLUTIONS. 


The Grecian and American Revolutions were in some re- 
spects similar, and in others very different. It was in both 
countries a struggle for liberty against superior power ; but 
in the one, it was the rebellion of a slave, driven to des- 
peration by the crvelties of atyrant master,—in the other, 
that of a child grown to years of maturity, spurning the dis- 
cipline of the nursery. 

America had never known the sweets of liberty—she had 
always been under the control ofa capricious mother. But 
Greece could look back upon the time when she was not on- 
ly free, but the mistress of the world. And as she gazed on 
the ruins of departed greatness, every where around, and that 
of the barbarians who had despoiled her, how could she help 
nurturing in her breast a keen sense of wrong, and a deadly 
hate towards her oppressors ? But Greece need not go back 
to gather fuel for the fire of revenge,—the blood of her 
children, which smoked continually on the altar of tyran- 
ny and oppression, called aloud for vengeance—and at length 
the smothered fire of centuries burst out, to be quenched 
only by the blood of her enemies. 

In tracing the progress of the American Revolution it 
seemed as if nothing could exceed the difficulties and disad- 
vantages with which the nation had to contend. Every 
one exclaims, ‘‘if we had not had a Washington, we should 
have failed ;”’ and the christian adds: ‘If it had not been 
the Lord who was on our side, then had our enemies swal- 
lowed us up quickly !” 

But the obstacles in the way of Grecian independence 
were manifold greater. In the first place, they were 
wretchedly deficient in the means of carrying on a war. 
They had no national fund, and not asingle national vessel. 
The money inthe Hetaria was soon exhausted, and after 
that they were obliged to depend on foreign aid, which through 
the duplicity of those to whom the war was entrusted, prov- 
ed of comparatively little use. 

They had no leaders that were worthy of the name. 
Their most conspicuous men were more distinguished for 
their vices than their virtues. They loved their country, 
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but they loved themselves better. They would fight 
bravely to reduce an enemy’s fortress, and then load them- 
selves with the spoil, instead of giving it up for the use of 
government. ‘The heart sickens at the almost universal dis- 
play of selfishness among a people whose sufferings excite 
our commiseration. But is it surprising ?>—born and educa- 
ted under an iron handed tyranny, the oppressions and ex- 
tortions practised on them, learned them to oppress and ex- 
tort in their turn. 

There were bright exceptions to this charge. The 
names of Nikatas, Canaris, Miaulis, Botzaris, and Mavra- 
cordato will go down on the page of history unsullied. 

When America loosened the cords which bound her to 
the mother country, her first care was to establish a gov- 
ernment of her own; and the clearest heads and purest 
hearts in the land were called to the hall of legislation. And 
when she raised an army, the man of all others best quali- 
fied, was placed at the head of it. It was this judicious 
distribution of civil and military power, which saved her. 

But alas, for Greece ! her wise men were not good, and 
her good men were not wise ; so that she was a perpetual 
sufferer from the weakness or the wickedness of those who 
held the reins of government. The first leader of her army 
was Alexander Ipsalanti ; a man who had neither bravery 
nor wisdom. ‘The next was Colocotroni. He was brave 
enough, and wise enough, where his own interest was con- 
cerned, but his patriotism was swallowed up in avarice and 
ambition. 

America suffered considerably during her revolution from 
want of union.—The Royalists were scattered over the 
country, and many of them kept up a secret intercourse 
with the enemy, acted as spies for them, afforded them sup- 
plies of food and clothing, and many of them ultimately 
joined their ranks, to fight against their own country. This 
was one of our sorest trials. But our sufferings from the 
cause were nothing, compared with those of Greece. Soon 
after the commencement of the war, she was torn with in- 
testine commotion. More than once were the arms, taken 
up to defend their country, turned upon each other ;—hu- 
manity, which wept over their sufferings, now shuddered at 


their crimes. 
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Notwithstanding this want of money, want of leaders, 
and want of union, there were some respects in which 
Greece had the advantage over America; one of our diffi- 
culties was the deficiency of regular soldiers. The great 
body of the men were wholly unaccustomed to the use of 
arms ; many of them had no muskets, and those who had, 
hardly knew how to use them. It frequently happened 
that the first fire from the enemy threw the whole army in- 
to confusion. 

The mountainous districts of Greece were inhabited by a 
warlike race of men called Klefts, which means robbers. 
These, the Turks had never been able to subdue—-they lived 
mostly by plunder, and were constantly descending into the 
neighbouring districts, to harass the enemies, and carry off 
every thing within their reach. There was another set of 
warriors very similar, calledthe Armatoli. These robbers, 
though keeping themselves entirely distinct from their coun- 
trymen who had bowed to the Turkish yoke, formed a 
kind of standing army for the nation,—and they were its 
main dependence i in the revolution. 

Another great difficulty in the American Revolution, was 
to bring a sufficient number of men into the field—and the 
influence of Washington himself could not keep them there 
a day after the term of their enlistment had expired. Many 
a time the Commander in chief had the mortification of 
seeing his army almost disbanded, when he had the great- 
est need of them. 

But in Greece, it seems, every body flew to arms at the 
first call, and did not think of going back while they had 
any one to lead them on. ‘This difference may be readily 
accounted for, without suspecting one nation less patriotic 
than the other. The Greeks fought with those whom, from 
their birth they had hated-—who hated them, who had 
heaped cruelty upon oppression, and insult upon cruelty, 
till it could be borne no longer—besides, their enemies were 
all around and among them, and after they had struck the 
first blow, they must go on, till they had exterminated, or 
driven them out of the land—or be exterminated themselves. 

But the Americans had not such a keen sense of personal 
wrongs to stir up their blood ; they were called to fight 
against ‘¢ their own mother’s sons,”—and many of them 
could not, for their lives, call up ire enough to nerve them 
for the battle. 
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The Greeks seem to have had more power over their en- 
emies at sea, than on land—not a superior force, but a su- 

rior skill in wielding it. In point of bulk and numbers 
their little fleet could bear no comparison with the Turkish 
navy ; but the brave Canaris and Miaulis with their terrible 
bruliettos, made it perform wonders, and fairly kept the 
whole naval force of the Sultan at bay during most of the 
war. 

Greece had a more cruel enemy to deal with than we had; 
but not so powerful. The Sultan seems to have had nei- 
ther money nor credit ; the army ruled by the different 
Pashaws, were stupid, cowardly and undisciplined ;—and 
the Sultan had as little subordination from his Pashaws, 
as they had from their soldiers. ‘There was no system or 
concert of measures in any department—except the unva- 
rying system of horrible cruelty to prisoners. 

America owes her success, as far as human instrumentali- 
ty is concerned, to her own’strength; Greece to the weakness 
of her enemy. The Turkish power has long been more in 
sound than substance ; that mighty arm which threw down 
the governments and institutions of the fairest portion of 
the civilized world, is withered, and has now hardly 
strength enough to hold the sceptre over its own dominions. 

But to go on with the parallel ; how was it with Ameri- 
ca at the close of the sanguinary contest ? She rose majes- 
tically from her humble posture, and binding the wreath of 
liberty on her brow, took her seat among the nations. 

But poor Greece would have expired in the arms of vic- 
tory, but for the friendly aid of those who hastened to her 
relief. And now, she begins to look up and feel that she is 
free. But with her joy sadness is mingled, to think how 
many of her children it has cost. She may well exclaim, 
‘*¢ with a great sum obtained I this freedom !”’ 

Greece has thrown away her political fetters—is she 
then free ? alas! she is still bound with two chains—igno- 
rance and superstition. The first she is now struggling to 
break, but is not strong enough to do it alone, and she 
looks for help to her transatlantic sister, whose steps she 
has so successfully followed. 

But when the chain of superstition is broken, Greece will 
be free indeed! Let those who go to restore science and 
literature to their native soil, restore also the light of Chris- 
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tianity, which once shone brightly on those Churches 
where the twilight of the dark ages now lingers. Lest 4 
those who go again to open the-Castilian fount, open also 
‘*the wells of salvation,” then when Greece shall again, by 
her intellectual refinement charm the world, may she ex- } 
hibit also the crowning graces of virtue and piety ; and * 
may the Republics of both hemispheres move on united- iy 
ly, inthe glorious work of perfecting the human mind, 5 


and Christian morals. 
s. F. D, 


THE SOUL’S FAREWELL. 


It must be so, poor, fading, mortal thing ! 
And now we part, thou pallid form of clay : 

Thy hold is broke—I can unfurl my wing— 
And from the dust the spirit must away ! 


q As thou at night, hast thrown thy vesture by, 
Tired with the day, to seek thy wonted rest ; 
Fatigued with time’s vain round, tis thus that I 


Of thee, frail covering, myself divest. the 
i Thou know’st, while journeying in this thorny road, | 
i How oft we’ve sigh’d and struggled to be twain— m of 
i How I have long’d to drop my earthly load, 13 
And thou to rest thee from thy toil and pain. Lid 
i Then, he who severs our mysterious tie Mi 
Is a kind angel, granting each release; 
; He’ll seal thy quiv’ring lip and sunken eye, 

‘ And stamp thy brow with everlasting peace. 

i When thou hast lost the beauty that I gave, » 

: And life’s gay scenes no more will give thee place, 

i Thou may’st retire within the secret grave, 

{ Where none shall look upon thine alter’d face. 
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But I am summoned to th’ eternal throne, 

To meet the presence of the King most hizh— 
I go to stand unshrouded and alone, 
Full in the light of God’s all searching eye. 


There must the deeds which we together wrought 
Be all remember’d—each a witness made ; 

The outward action and the secret thought : 

i Before the silent soul must there be weigh’d. 


Lo! I behold the seraph throng descend 
To waft me up where love and mercy dwell ! 
b Away, vain fears! the Judge will be my friend— 


i It is my Father calls—pale clay, farewell ! oe i 
. F, G. 


THE BIBLE AS 'THE RULE OF LIFE. 
Hi Illustrated in the example of Madame la Comtesse de Custine. 


Translated from the French. 


Madame de Logny, was the rich widow of a financier: 
her conduct was marked by such excessive levity and indis- 
cretion, that the scandal arising from it, seemed to form a 
sort of moral lesson, (by way of warning) for her two 
daughters, who were both ofthem among the most virtuous 
and most perfectly irreproachable persons of the age in which 
they lived. The eldest, who was married to Monsieur de Lou- 
vois, was the smallest woman I ever saw, but the best propor- 
tioned: she had exquisite little hands, a fine complexion, pret- 
ty features, and an infantine air, which rendered this little 
figure charming. The beauty of the voungest was of a 
! more majestic and imposing character. At the age of sixteen 

. her countenance promised a depth of wisdom, which her 


more mature years saw fully realized. Although Mademoi- 
selle de Logny resided with a dissipated and trifling moth- 
er, and her education was utterly,neglected,—though she 
heard none but the most frivolous and dangerous conversa- 
tions, and received none but the most perniciousexamples,— 
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yet she became one of the most pious of human beings, the 
most austere towards herself, and the most indulgent towards 
others. It was a Bible which she read, and read again, 
without ceasing, and on which she meditated profoundly, 
that produced this miracle. She was so attached to this book 
which was of a very fine type, and forming only one little 
volume, that she always carried it in her work-bag or in 
her pocket, and carefully preserved it through the whole of 
her life. It has unhappily passed into my hands, and I pos- 
sess nothing which is more precious, or more dear to me. 

The only accomplishment that Madame de Logny desired 
to see her daughter excel in, was, that of dancing ; and 
that was precisely the only thing which Mademoiselle de 
Logny would not learn. They did not use compulsion in 
this respect, during her childhood ; but when she had at- 
tained the age of fourteen or fifteen, the dancing-master 
again presented himself, but was no better received. Mad- 
ame de Logny questioned her daughter as to the cause of 
this constant repugnance. She replied: I wish to re- 
serve to myself a good reason for never going toa ball. Mad- 
am de Logny was astounded at this reply : she concluded 
that her daughter cherished a project of becoming a re- 
cluse ; and she charged the President Perigni, who was her 
particular friend, to converse with her on this subject. 
Mademoiselle de Logny assured him that she had a desire to 
conduct herself wisely in the world, and had not the design of 
renouncing it. The result of this conversation was, that the 
President promised to give her the sermons of Massillon and 
of Bourdaloue, which she had never read. A few daysafter 
he brought them to her secretly. From that moment, Per- 
igni became the friend and confidant of Mademoiselle de 
Logny. A friendship so much the more improving to her, 
as she was but sixteen, while Perigni had had the advan- 
tage of fifty years experience. 

M. and M’me. de Louvois lived with Madame de Logny : 
this was even one of the conditions of the marriage ; for 
Madame de Logny could not consent to be separated from 
this cherished daughter, whom she loved much _ better 
than the other. Monsieur Louvois’ manners towards his 
mother-in-law were so disrespectful and ridiculous, that she 
took offence, and was angry with her daughter, ‘that she did 
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| not participate in her resentment. Though M. de Louvois 
was by no means an estimable man, yet his wife was ten- 
derly attached to him ; but her mother, so far from respect- 
| ing feelings, in her indigation against her son-in-law, 
| was so unreasonable and unprincipled as to acquaint her 
i] daughter with all his irregularities and improprieties. By 
this unworthy conduct, she entirely lost the confidence of 
Madame de Louvois, and she having gone into the country 
M. de Louvois, who had secretly hired a house quitted that 
of his mother-in-law, without having informed her of his 
intentions, and also removed his wife during her absence. 
This ridiculous mode of procedure, and dishonorable 
i breach of contract, raised Madame de Logny’s wrath and i 
resentment to the highest pitch. In vain Madame de Louvois 
wrote the most submissive letters; in vain she called to pay her 
respects to her mother in person ; her letters were always ; 
sent back with the seals unbroken; the door was always shut i 
i against her. Madame de Logny sent word to her that she 
ql would never receive her, and would never pardon her ; 
unhappily she kept her word. She resisted with extrava- 
gant and barbarous firmness all the representations of her 
ciends and all the tears and supplications of Mademoiselle 
a de Logny, who interceded with ardor and perseverance for ; 
| her unfortunate sister. This implacable mother became i 
| the victim of her own rigour; the violence of her temper un- » 


dermined her constitution, and she became a prey to a dan- i 
gerous chronic disease. The more her strength decayed, 
i the more her resentment seemed to increase ; or, in other 
words, her unnatural hatred seemed to destroy in her even 
the principle of life. When those around her saw her 
end approaching, they spoke to her again of M’me. de Lou- 
vois: she commanded silence. They tried, but with as little 
success, to awaken in her some religious sentiments. The 
Curate of the parish came, without being sent for: he spoke 
| to her of the concerns of her soul; she made him no reply: 
| he pronounced the name of Madame de Louvois, and Mad- 


i ame de Logny said to him witha voice of frightful energy, 
Go out, sir. He withdrew and remained in an adjoining 
closet. Meanwhile Mademoiselle de Logny had caused her 
sister to enter by stealth, and kept her concealed. She avail- 
ed herself of a moment which she thought favorable, and 
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throwing herself on her knees at the head of her mother’s 
bed,: bathed in tears, she implored maternal pardon for 
her sister. Hold your tongue, was the only reply she obtain- 
ed. Madame de Louvois passed four days and four nights 
ona straw chair, in the antichamber of her cruel mother 

—Madame de Logny admitted into her chamber only 
Perigni and her youngest daughter ; the latter gathered 
from several of her mothers remarks that she meditated a 
vengeance which should survive her.—The fifth day Mad- 
ame de Logny being at the last extremity, but in the per- 
fect possession, of her senses sent for her attorney who was 
shut up with her for more than two hours. During this time 
Mademoiselle de Logny requested an interview with Perigni 
without witnesses, and held with him the following discourse: 

‘You, Sir, possess a greater degree of my esteem than any 
other man in the world, and I feel the necessity of opening 
my heart toyou. I have no knowledge of business ; but fF 
know that there are means of eluding the laws, and that in 
employing them my mother can disinherit my sister, andl 
believe that such is her plan. I feel that my intentions are 
upright ; neverthelessI am but seventeen years old: at that 
age one can decieve one’s self, or one can be influenced by 
bad counsels ; I wish to bind myself by an irrevocable en- 
gagement You, Sir, whom] regard asa father, receive now 
my word of honor which I solemnly give you, that | will 
restore to my sister, if she is disinher ited, not a part of the 
property, but the entire half which should naturally be- 
come her’s. Now said she I am easy on this point; for 
now it is impossible that I can be wanting in this duty.” 
Perigni was profoundly touched by this proceeding ; that 
which strack him the most forcibly in this young person 
who had all her life shown the greatest firmness of charac- 
ter, was, this modest and virtuous distrust of herself which 
led her to take the precaution of binding herself in such a 
manner that she could not change her resolution. Indeed 
this trait is admirable, it depicts an angelic soul, anda virtue, 
truly christian. The evening of the same day Mademoiselle 
de Logny and the President made a last attempt in favor 
of Madame de Louvois; they dared to declare that she had 
watched five days in the antichamber. Then Mme. de 
Logny, raising her voice, pronounced with fury these hor- 
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rible words: J curse her! Her unhappy daughter, who was 
leaning against the half open door, heard them, and fainted— 
After this last effort of a monstrous hatred, Mme. de Logny, 
fell into a protracted and frightful agony and died at the 
break of day. If she had only, possessed religion, if she had 
only received her daughter again to her arms, notwithstand- 
ing the inconceivable hardness of her heart, she might 
have been pardoned. 

Madame de Logny, by her will, gave to the President 
Perigni all her fortune (about a hendved thousand livres 
per annum,) her lands, her revenues, her furniture, her di- 
amonds, in fine, without exception, all she possessed. Per- 
igni accepted this fidet commis, and according to the inten- 
tion of the testatrix he remitted all this fortune to Mademoi- 
selle de Logny, who divided it with her sister, and so scru- 
pulously, that in taking an account of the plate, she caused 
a spoon which made an Podd number, to be broken in two, 
in order to send half of it to Madame de Louvois, The 
latter died a few vears after, without children, and all her 
fortune returned into the pure and generous hands from 
which she had received it. Mademoiselle de Logny,a year 
after the death of her mother, was married to the Count de 
Custine. No young person ever entered into the great 
world with a more desirable reputation, or was ever receiv- 
ed in a more distinguished and flattering manner. Her 

conduct towards her ‘sister, of which Perigni had not failed 
to make public, all the details, had inspired for her the 
best founded admiration. It was in her destiny to owe 
her virtues and her reputation only to herself: she had no 
one to order her conduct in the world, neither guide nor 
mentor ; for her mother-in-law lived in Lorraine ; and not- 
withstanding, she committed not one fault, because that 
she was firm i in her principles, and timid in her proceedings. 
She had great talents, and she employed them only in per- 
fecting her reason and her character ; rich, young, and beau- 
tiful, “though possessing such vivacity, s she always led a 
retired life, never going to court except from duty, and nev- 
erappearing at a ball. She was not an indolent wife, moth- 
er or friend: no one was ever more active in fulfilling all do- 
mestic duties, and in obliging and serving friends. This 
portrait far from being flattering i is much inferior to the ori- 
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ginal. There still remains to me a charming friend (the 


Countess d’Harville) who was also her’s, and she can say 
how far [ am from exaggerating. 

Madame de Custine lived six years in the world with the 
personal consideration and influence of a woman of forty, 
whose conduct had always been irreproachable. An inflam- 
mation terminated, in the short space of five days, her pure 
and exemplary life. Her husband was three hundred miles 
distant, and Madame d’Harville at her estate in the coun- 
try. I was at Paris, and I never left her, by night or by day; 
and even if I had not been so tenderly “attached to her, 
should never have forgotten her edifying death. Her senses 
never wandered and she did not deceive herself a moment re- 
specting her situation. Every day I read aloudto her for a 
long time from her little Bible, or from ‘the Imitation of 
Jesus Christ.”” She was calm, placid, silent, she uttered no 
phrases ; she had nothing to say for herself; but Raphael 
or Poussin would have wished to paint her likeness: her 
physiognomy expressed every thing which is most pro- 
foundly touching in her situation, “holy resignation, feel- 
ing and serenity. Toward the end of the fourth day, M. 
Fronchin judged that she would not live through the fifth. 
That terrible day was Sunday, she had received the sacra- 
ment the evening before, and at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing she begged me to goto church. She no longer suffered, 
and was so lovely, so tranquil, that I could not persuade my- 
self she was dying. Pressed by her to go to church, I 
asked one of her waiting women for a prayer book ; Mad- 
ame de Custine bade me take her cherished Bible, s saying, 
that the prayers were bound with it, [ should find them in 
the last of the volume. A confused and mournful thought 
rendered me moticenless ; I knew that she never lent this 
book—I looked at her, and her large black eyes so speak 
ing,and so expressive, confirmed but too well this melanchol 
presentiment. ..Her waiting women gave me the book: 
Take it, said she, in a tone “of deep tenderness—~I received 
this sacred book with an inexpressible feeling: alas! it was 
a gift !—Trembling, and unable to speak I : approac hed her 
bed, I embraced her with all the tenderness , and all the 
grief which it is possible for the human heart to feel. She 
pressed me in her arms, and said to me in a low voice: 
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keep it always.—My tears deluged her face. I rushed out of the 
room, and never saw her more; when [ returned she had 
ceased to exist.—One regrets doubly the early death of a 
seg whose future life presents so delightful a perspective. 

er husband is an honorable man, a brave and good offi- 
cer; he will surely fulfil a brilliant career: her children 
are charming in all respects, they discover such amiable dis- 
positions, and such promising talents! She might have 
been so happy a wife and mother !....Ah! why has not 
Providence granted to this pious and perfect woman, the 
happiness promised to the just, of seeing their children, and 
their children’s children. 

The biographer of Madame de Custine lived to see her 
short-sighted questioning of God’s wisdom reproved by 
subsequent events. Had Madame de Custine lived to even 
middle age, she would have suffered the misery of seeingher 
husband and son perish on the scaffold, during the bloody 
period of the French revolution, and perhaps have shared 
the fate herself—instead of which, God in mercy early re- 
moved her from a world which is always a scene of trial, to 
the fruition of those enjoyments above, which are so far be- 
yond all that we realize here, that it has ‘‘ not even entered 
into the heart of man to concieve”’ of them. 


TO E. WITH A PAINTED MAGNOLIA, 


Yes, take it, dear—I know the flower, 
Tho’ light the gift may be, 

Enriched by Friendship’s hallowing power, 
Will aye be prized by thee. 


I could have gathered many a one 
Of fresher tint than this, 

Lifting their sweet looks to the sun, 
And blushing ’neath his kiss ;~ 


I could have wreathed thy radiant hair 
With roses bright as thou, 

And braided bud and blossom fair 
Around thy youthful brow ;— 
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But they, alas! in dim decay, 
Would soon be all forgot, 

While this will still unshadowed stay, 
And breathe “ Forget me not!” 


And when perchance in lonely hour 
At some far future time, 

Thou smilest on my tinted flower, 
My little wreath of rhyme ; 


The one—my hearts untutored thought, 
The other—type of thee, 

This spirit with fond memories fraught 
Oh! will it sigh for me ? 


CATHLEEN. 


CONSISTENCY. 


Mrs. Hannah More makes her hero, Celebs, (the perfection 
of novel heroes, and neglected accordingly, as perfect peo- 
ple generally are,) while enumerating the qualifications his 
wife must possess, include consistency as the sine qua non, 
without which, elegance, sense, prudence, intelligence and 
accomplishments are of little or no account. This I al- 
ways thought a hard case. I would sooner undertake to 
find a lady possessing all other angelic perfections, that ro- 
mance or poetry ever heaped on their favorite fair, than 
that one quality, consistency. Only think how impossible 
it is, always to act from the conviction of what is right and 
reasonable, as the term consistency, when applied to the 
character we commend, would signify! Who ever fol- 
lowed their own teaching, obeyed their own precepts, or 
always conducted consistently with their own principles? 

Economy and benevolence are fine subjects for display- 


ing one’s good sense and good feelings. Many ladies talk 


beautifully about them; indeed, few females can be found 

that are not very prudent and charitable—in theory. But 

let the actual saving, self denying system become necessary, 

and it isa terrible, mean, mortifying affair. So likewise 
VOL. III.—NO. XII. 70 
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of charity. There is not a lady in Boston but is charit- 
able, and each one would, were it in her power, re- 
lieve all the suffering and want in the city. But then her 
| individual efforts will do so little, and be attcnded with so 
| many discouragements, that she must relinquish them as 
| hopeless. Nor is this inconsistency of theory and practice, 

to be all charged on weakness of mind, or want of reflec- 
tion and judgment. It is circumstance, ‘‘that unspiritual 
god,” which modifies our magnificent purposes, and in 
q spite of our ardent anticipations, will bring us down to 
; some pitiable conclusion at last. 


i I was walking up Washington Street one day, soon after 
4 the publicetion of the last number of the Ladies’ Magazine, 
Ke which contained (I hope it was read,) Mr. Carey’s Circu 
lar on Female Labour;”’ and I was thinking of his elo- 


quent appeal, and anticipating the response it would meet 
4 in our benevolent city, when I felt my gown caught by 
( some one, and looking round I saw a little ragged girl, and 
MW her words went to my heart, as she said, in a low, plead- 
t ing voice-—‘* Do give me one cent to by some bread for my 
4 mother!”’ 
) It was late in the afternoon, and there was, about that 
4 | time, an amalgamation of day-and-night in the weather, 
h which hardly admits of being described by any single j 
4 word, except it be the Scotticism, gloaming. I stood in : 
the shade of the street, and the darkness heightened the pic- 
ture of misery before me in the person of the child, till 
I fancied her pale and meagre and suffering with hun- 
ger ; and then the thought that 1 had no money to give : 
‘her—not a cent with me! I could have wept with pity, : 
for her, or myself—for I believe to have given alms then, q 
would have relieved my distress more than hers. ‘‘ Where ; 
do you live? I will give your mother something to-morrow. 
—Where do you live?” 
Purchase Street—number nine.” 
I thought she sighed, and again assuring her I would 
*¢ callto morrow,” I hurried along with a deep feeling of 
regret, almost amounting to shame, that I had nothing to ; 
_ her then. ‘‘ But there are many rich ladies walking ; 
vere,” thought I, ‘‘and they have money enough with 
them; the poor girl will get a few cents to buy bread for 
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her supper; I will see them to morrow. Yet what can I 
do for them, when I have so little myself.” 

Was there ever a person heard of Aladdin’s lamp, who has 
not wished to possess it? If we knew the occasions when 
wealth has been most eagerly coveted, I believe we should 
find that generally, say nine times out of ten, it has been 
with the intent of benefitting others, the hope of diffusing 
happiness, rather than selfishly enjoying the treasure. 
And the reason why, when wealth is obtained, that we do 
not oftener see it used for noble and useful purposes, is, not 
so much that people are selfish, as that they are inconsistent. 
Well, I did wish that night it were in my power to make 
all sufferers comfortable; and I determined, at least, to see 
what could be done for one poor family. But the next 
day, and the next, proved too wet for me to venture 
abroad; and when fair weather came at last, I had so many 
engagements, that my charitable design was postponed, not 
given up—lI was not sufficiently consistent to abandon the 
intention, though I neglected to fulfil the duty. Then 
came a deluge of a storm, and on the very day when I had 
calculated to have leisure to call on my protegee in Pur- 
chase street. Seldom have I felt more of that chagrin 
and regret, which arise from the self-accusation of having 
been indolent and inconsistent. A stormy day is not, usu- 
ally, one of gloom to me; I have no thermometer quali- 
ties in my mind, and seldom heed from what quarter the 
wind blows, or how thickly the sky is overcast, provided 
I have the means of enjoying myself at home. But that 
day, my resources were vain, and the night particularly 


was terrible. All the descriptions of suffering poverty T 


had ever read or heard—all the anxieties and sorrows I 
have myself felt or feared, seemed engraven on my memo- 
ry in letters of light. And imagination, (which, to confess 
the truth, has occasioned me, one time or other, a good 
deal of exertion to keep within the straitened bounds of 
common sense,) easily conjured up a heart-rending scene of 
want and wo, at number nine, Purchase street; and I re- 
solved to give the pathetic tale to the public, as soon as I 
had ascertained its correctness, of which I had,no manner 
of doubt. 

There is no time like a November night for meditating 
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themes of sorrow. The approaching winter seems then al- 
most interminable, and its cold and tempests give to hun- 
ger and nakedness a character of unmitigated misery, 
which every one who sits in a warm room, surrounded by 
all appurtenances and means of comfort, would do well to 
ponder. And Sterne’s method was correct,—take a ‘ sin- 
gle object,” for your picture, if you wish to move your 
own heart, or that of another. Poverty, pain and want, 
in the aggregate, do not affect us like the individual suffer- 
er. That little ragged girl, had left a stronger impression 
on my mind, of the necessity that some plan should be de- 
vised, which would ameliorate the condition of poor fe- 
males, especially widows with children, than all the pa- 
thetic reasoning and remonstrances of the American How- 
ard excited. It is astonishing to me now, what a heroine 


‘of no work I had manufactured out of that poor mother, 


and what a number of sick and starving fatherless children 
I had given her! The next forenoon the rain abated, and 
putting on thick-soled shoes, a precaution not to be slight- 
ed since hearing the opinion of Dr. Smith (by the way a 
Lecturer worth hearing,) in his lectures at the Lyceum, 
namely, that severe pains in the head, and even dropsy 
of the brain, are often caused by wearing thin shoes, and 
thus exposing the feet to damps and cold, I took my way 


towards Purchase Street, anticipating the joy my sympathy 


would bring to the desolate ones that were there, pining in 


mean lodgings, destitute of the common necessaries of life. 
But to my astonishment the house I sought, proved to be a 


large brick tenement, with door-plate and bell, and all the 


ensignia of respectability. I felt sure this was the direc- 
tion the child had given me; the name of the street and 
number of the house had haunted me like a spell; I could 
not have mistaken either, and rather than admit I had been 
deceived, I concluded it probable the poor family occupied 
some corner, perhaps the garret or the cellar in that very 
house. And determined not to leave an affair | had made 
so important, involved in mystery, rang the bell—a do- 
mestic appeared, a very decent, civil looking help, and 
to my rather hesitating inquiries whether more than one 
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family resided in the house, she promptly answered there 
did not. I had nothing further to do, and walked home. 
But how different the train of thought I indulged, from 
my former charitable speculations! The streets looked 
dismally; it did not rain outright, but athick, dripping 
mist was driven heavily along before the rising wind. I 
felt its malignant influence; I should certainly take a vio- 
Jent cold; I had lost my time, and done no good; and all 
these real miseries were incurred in consequence of at- 
tempting to relieve what were probably fictitious ones. 
The arguments I have heard urged against assisting beg- 
gars, and stories of their impositions, their indolence and 
improvidence, came very clearly on my recollection. I 
knew that some excellent and highly intelligent persons, 
whose judgment ought to be respected, were of opinion that 
it was folly to attempt raising the hopes of the peor above 
the station they can themselves obtain—that trade must 
regulate itself—that the market price was a fair price—that 
all premiums for labor were in the end mischievous; and 
that, in attempting to cure one evil, we often create others 
much worse—and, I confess these things never seemed so 
reasonable to me, as during that wet, shivering walk. 
And apparently as proof that poor children were not the 
same wretched beings we are apt to imagine, two of that 
class, ragged, dirty, barefooted, the boy bareheaded, were 
trudging across the broad pavement by Church Green, 
each carrying a small basket filled with little blocks of 
wood, picked up probably at some carpenter’s shop—they 
looked hearty as cubs, and were laughing in high glee over 
their treasures, while a delicate little miss, in thin shoes 
and white pantalettes, was sobbing because her umbrella 
had been blown from her hand, and she had to step into 
the mud to recover it. 

O, flesh is heir to a thousand ills! and is not the appor- 
tionment to each individual, onthe whole, pretty equally 
distributed ? It is the mind only that makes us differ. I 
had almost inevitably arrived at the heartless, hateful con- 
clusion that every one must take care only for self when I 
reached Washington street, and was accosted with the 
words—‘‘ Do give me one cent to buy bread for my moth- 
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er.” I knew the voice instantly, though the child that 
spoke seemed metamorphosed from a wan, meagre, starved 
skeleton, into one of those tough, bronzed, chubby crea- 
tures that bid defiance to the elements. Her face and arms 
were red as beef, and her outstretched hands of a rich pur- 
ple color ; but I knew her voice by the manner in which 
she pronounced bread—and I guessed by the prolonged ac- 
cent with which she sounded the dipthong she was not a 
| native. Almost all our paupers and criminals are foreign- 
hb ers. ‘The importation of European miscreants, miserables 
and fashions, causes most of the profligacy and poverty in 
our country ; and this is no reflection on the good or per- 
secuted foreigners who here find a home. 

Well, the child— as I gave her a trifle to buy bread, I ask- 
ed her where her mother lived. 

“Purchase street-—number nine.” 

‘¢ No, she doves not live there ; I have just inquired, you 
gave me the same direction once before when you asked 
me for money ; and now tell me truly where does your 
mother live?” 

The girl looked up in my face with a shrewd comical 
expression of eye, such as I should never have thought a 
child could exhibit, it seemed to say, ‘‘I am glad yeu have 
found I have outwitted you,”—then stepping back, and 
clenching the money I had put into her hand, she said with 
a grin ‘‘my mother don’t live anywhere,—”’ and skipped 
across the street. I watched her till I saw her enter a con- 
fectioners shop. 

_ © Well,” thought I, ‘‘ it is a satisfaction to know the 
“child is not hungry.” But after all I am afraid I should 
rather have found she needed bread, than bought sugar 
lums. 

° No doubt much of the indifference manifested towards 
the suffering poor arises from the impositions, the vicious 
and idle of that class practice on those who attempt to as- 
sist them. But is it consistent with Christian charity, 
which must ‘‘ hope always,” and “cover a multitude of 
faults,” thus to falter at obstacles that really call for more 
active exertion? It would surely bea more blessed charity 
to give instruction than alms. But the subject is, I fear a 
difficult one, or which to appear consistent, since the 
tracasseries of that idle girl certainly made me _ hesi- 
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tate whether to take any farther interest in the benevolent 
plan of Mr. Carey. Nor amI confident I should, in this 
number of the Magazine, have named the matter but for the 
different views set forth in the following paper, and which 
as they do not propose to assist the poor through the medi- 
um of charity, seem to offer no facilities for deception and 
imposture. 


A PLAN TO RELIEVE THE POOR. 


** Pay what thou owest.”’ 


“¢ The ‘ Circular ” of Matthew Carey in the last Mag- 
azine is awakening a good deal of inquiry respecting the 
condition of indigent females in Boston ; and although I 
am not, myself an enthusiast in any particular scheme of 
philanthropy, I claim to have that earnest desire to pro- 
mote the best interests of the whole community, which is 
the only real, because the only equal benevolence. When 
we speak ofthe rich and poor in invidious comparison, as 
if the misery of the latter was caused by the luxury of the 
former we do wrong, and we may unawares be laying the 
foundation of bitter prejudices between these two classes. 
Industrious enterprise and careful management deserve a 
recompense, and here they usually obtain it ; and to stig- 
matize all who thus have acquired riches as aristocrats, 
and monopolizers is opening a fountain of troubled wa- 
ters that may sweep away all which is beautiful and valua- 
ble in our social fabric. 

But still the poor have cause for complaint ; not against 
our charity—‘“‘ for charity, Boston hath not many equals 
on the face of the earth,” was the sober opinion «. 
Increase Mather, and the warmth of benevolence has, »::.ce 
his day, been extending its genial influence till its light now 
burns clear and strong, and we may challenge a comparison 
with any and every city on the face of the earth ; that for 
true enlightened humanity, that which strives to improve 
the physical, intellectual and moral condition of all its in- 
habitants, Boston has not an equal in the world. And if 
we would go one step farther, and add to our charity, 
justice, I feel assured that cases of extreme destitution among 
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our poor people would rarely occur but from their own 
vices or indolence. It is not the scarcity of work or the 
small wages which makes the most poignant distress ; it is 
that the pittance earned is not paid seasonably. 

A lady employs a seamstress from motives of charity, 

rhaps. The poor woman labors through the day, cheer- 
fully, for she has the hope of her wages to sustain her— 
she carries the garment to her employer at night—the lady 
is out, or engaged—and the seamstress must call tomorrow. 

‘¢ The destruction of the poor is their poverty,” says 
Solomon: thus emphatically representing the many diffi- 
culties, that such persons have to encounter when striving 
to carry into execution any little plan of thrift which might 
better their condition. They are obliged to live by expedi- 
ents ; to seek literally (if they donot pray)day by day, for 
their daily bread. Andthat poor woman, who is bid to 
call tomorrow is probably destitute of a piece of bread. 
She depended on the pay for her work to buy food for her 
children or wood for the morning, and she must suffer. It 
is too,a kind of suffering which breaks the spirit, and makes 
those who would be industrious and prudent if they found the 
benefits sure and certain, become reckless: If the disconsolate 
woman, to still her children’s cries for the food they had been 
promised, and in the hope that she shall obtain her pay to- 
morrow purchases on credit, the grocer will not trust her 
without a profit on his risk, and she must waste her time, 
all the capital she has, to make another call on her employ- 
er, perhaps another if the lady should again be engaged. 
These are the most torturing miseries of the industrious 
poor, and they may be remedied without any interference 
of humane Societies ; if every lady aye, and every gentle- 
man too, weuld resolve, and keep the resolution never again 
to withold the wages of the poor. I weuld not insinuate 
they have ever done this designedly; but thoughtlessness, 
when it becomes injustice, and inflicts distress on others is 
nota slight fault. ‘The poor have a hard lot, let us not 


make it heavier by mocking them with that hope which is 
deferred. 


Boston Nov. 6th. 1330 . JUSTINA. 
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THE LAST. 


And now I’m left alone, alone 
Upon this dreary earth ; 

The last of those, who in my youth 
Met round our native hearth: 

When thought, on memory’s rapid wing, 
Flies backward to those years, 

How near, how distant, yet how bright 
That kindred group appears! 


I see, e’en now, the spot were stood, 
My father’s oaken chair, 

His aged, venerable form, 
His smooth and silvery hair, 

His well worn Bible—and I hear 
His deep, impressive tone, 

While asking blessings on our heads, 
He sought his Father’s throne. 


My mother too, how plain I see 
Her seat beside the door, 
Her sweet, contented, placid smile, 
The very cap she wore. 
The seven who sat around them then, 
Their pride, and hope, and care— 
My sisters’ light and social glee ; 
My brothers’ manly air. 


Sweet scene! and yet i weep; what change 
Is wrought by fifly years! 

How many happy hours we’ve known! 
How many days of tears! 

That home, that hearth is desolate, 
And those who gathered there, 

Have left it for another home, 
Beyond earth’s change and care. 


The world—it is a stormy one, 
An April day at best— 

Why should I dread the home they’ve found, 
And fear with them to rest? 
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Though all I loved have passed away, 
Yet would I not depart, 
So strangely does the love of life 


Cling to the human heart. 
N 


SKETCHING. 


*‘'Taste,” said Mary Bond, “taste is the most elegant 
word in the American language. How delicately it con- 
veys the impressions a beautiful object, a refined idea, or 
harmonious sound make on the mind! We do taste them 
with a vivid and delicious perception, which causes the 
soul to expand as though it were nourished with angels’ 
food. And then it is such a soft, silvery word—sliding so 
smilingly from a lady’s lip, without any effort of muscle, 
any distortion of feature. Now the French word, gout— 
I do think it too rough and rigid for the expression of sen- 
timent. It may do for sensation, but that such a polished 
people should use such a rude-sounding term, to express 
the refined enjoyment of mind, does appear to me aston- 
ishing. Only think, dear Uncle, of saying, ‘ Jl n’a point 
de gout pour la musique; meaning, ‘ He has no taste for mu- 
sic.’ O, it sounded horridly to me!” 

Mary was leaning her right elbow on the corner of her 
open piano, and the fingers of her left hand wandered care- 
lessly over the keys, as she turned her head half round to 
look in her uncle’s studious face; she was not sure he had 


‘heard her; he did not always listen while she talked. 


‘¢When did you hear the phrase? Mary,” said the quiet- 


voiced Mr. Bond. 
‘¢ Last evening, Uncle, at the party; I heard the French 


gentleman, who. dined here the other day, say those very 


words.” 
‘¢ And who, pray, was the object of his criticism?” 


‘Why, it—was—Mr. Edward Hall.” 
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‘¢ Ah, indeed.—You think, Mary, that Mr. Edward Hall 
has a taste for music.” 

“Certainly I do, Uncle. He has a very refined and dis- 
criminating taste.’ 

s Well then, it seems you undervalue the French gentle- 
man’s gout, as much as he did that of your friend; and be- 
sides, you condemn his language.” 

*¢ And is not my critique “just? Uncle.” 

‘“<T fear, my dear girl, I should not bea very impartial 
I am accustomed to its sounds, but we must net esteem all 
differences as disagreeables, nor allow our feelings toward 
individuals to influence our decisions respecting subjects of 
general interest. I wish literary criticisms could be con- 
ducted fairly; and that the praise of a new book was not 
so often dictated by self-interest, or private friendship ; and 
that to wound an enemy, or at least to mortify a rival, 
did not so often bias the verdict against authors.” 

‘¢ He is on the old subject, his book—he thinks of noth- 
ing else—I wonder if the reviewers have condemned it,” 
thought Mary, ‘*I will ask Mr. Hall.” 

‘¢ This girl would never bestow a thought on the differ- 
ences in style or language, if her dear friends were not crit- 
icised, as she deems, unjustly. And so, perhaps, the indig- 
nant feelings of injured authors, may call forth their most 
vigorous powers—talents that would otherwise have slum- 
bered;” thought the uncle. ‘‘I will write another book.” 


judge in this case. I like my own language best, because 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY. 


We bring no earthly wreath for Time; 
To man th’ immortal Time was given— 
Years should be marked by deeds sublime, 
That elevate his soul to heaven. 
Thou proudly passing year—thy name 
Is registered in minds bright flame, 
And louder than the roar of waves, 
Thundering from ocean’s prison caves, 
Comes the glad shout that hallows thee 
The Year of Freedom’s Jubilee ! 
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Tis strange how mind has been chained down, 
And reason scourged like branded sin! 

How man has shrunk before man’s frown, 
And darkened heaven’s own fire within! 

But freedom breathed—the flame burst forth— 

Wo, to the spoilers of the earth, 

Who would withstand its lightning stroke, 

And heavier forge the galling yoke— 

As well the breaking reed might dare 

The cataract’s rush—the whirlwind’s war ! 


Ay, thrones must crumble—even as clay, 
Searched by the scorching sun and wind! 
And crushed be Superstition’s sway 
That would with writhing scorpions bind 
The terror-stricken conscience down 
Beneath anointed monarch’s frown ; 
Tili truth is in her temple sought, 
The souls unbribed, unfettered thought, 
That, science guided, soars unawed, 
And reading Nature rests on God! 


This must be—is—the passing year 
Has rent the veil, and despots stand, 
In the keen glance of Truth severe, 
With craven brow and palsied hand:— 
—Ye, who would make man’s spirit free, 
And change the Old World’s destiny, 
Bring forth from Learning’s halls the light, 
And watch that Virtue’s shield is bright; 
Then to the ‘‘ God of order”’ raise 
The vow of faith, the song of praise, 
And on—and sweep Oppression’s chains, 
Like ice beneath the vernal rains! 


My Country, yes, thy sons are proud, 
True heirs of F'reedom’s glorious dower ; 
For never here has knee been bowed 
In homage to a mortal power : 
No, never here has tyrant reigned, 
And never here has thought been chained ! 
Then who would follow Europe’s sickly light, 
When here the soul may put forth all her might, 
And show the nations, as they gaze in awe, 
That Wisdom dwells with Liberty and Law! 
O, when will Time his holiest triumph bring— 
“ Freedom o’er all the earth, and God alone reigns king.” 
CORNELIA, 
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ANNUALS AND POEMS. 
Tur Toxen; Boston: S. G. Goodrich. 
Atiantic Souvenir; Philadelphia; Carey & Lea, 
Tuer Peary; Philadelphia: Thomas T. Ash. 


LEXINGTON, AND OTHER F'uGirivE Poems; New York: G. & C. 
& H. Carvill. 


The merit of literary productions should be estimated by their effects on the 
character of the community; and the time will come, when the tendency they 
exert on individual and social happiness, will be marked as the standard of ex- 
cellence. ‘This will not discard fancy or taste. Good sense refines and ex- 
alts all the faculties of the mind in due proportion, and to be rational, need 
not mean to be dull, or commonplace. Man’s spirit demands variety, and the 
developement and cultivation of all its powers, furnishes a never-to-be-ex- 
hausted field of intellectual labor, and which, nobly performed, will always 
win the highest rewards and honors. 

The domain of Romance has not been exhausted by the prodigal imagina- 
tion of Scott; nor has Byron fathomed the awful depths and mysteries of pas- 
sion; nor did even the genius of Shakspeare explore all the recesses of the hu- 
man heart, much less did he display all the combinations and shades that cir- 
cumstance mingles in the life of the varied man. 

We believe that our own country has her share of unappropriated literary 
renown, yet in the treasury of Time; and that there will be no lack of origi- 
nal themes, when original minds shall appear. The oracles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, cannot surely have been entrusted to a people incapable of ap- 
preciating all the pure refinements of knowledge and taste, that exalt intellec- 
tual and moral beings. Every effort, therefore, that awakens public attention 
to the importance of our own literature, and the probability of cultivating it 
successiully, we regard with pride and pleasure. And it is to these considera- 
tions that the Annuals, now so fashionable, owe their chief value. They have 
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competed, creditably for American writers and artists, with European works 
of the same class, and thus prevented, in a great degree, the importation of 
the expensive English Annuals. 

The Token is ‘strictly national;’? Mr. Goodrich has determined ‘‘ to de- 
pend entirely upon the resources of our country, for the engravings and the 
literary contents of the work.’’ Such efforts deserve encouragement, and 
will recieve it.* It is a beautiful book, and American ladies wi!l look with pe- 
culiar favor upon this fair specimen of genius and taste to which female talent 
has contributed its full share of excellence and interest. 

The Atlantic Souvenir, and Pearl, are also tastefully executed, and do cred- 
it to the city of Penn. By the way, is not the name of its founder indicative 
of its literary pre-eminence? The pen is to be the sceptre of the nations. 

We should like to give many extracts from these works, and commendations 
of individual writers. There is much to praise; but Christmas and New Year 
are approaching, when the books will doubtless be in the possession of all our 
fair young readers, and they can select the beautiful passages for their own 
amusement with the delight which original researches and discoveries impart. 
Therefore we will not intrude our opinion. 

The present year has been a propitious one to our poets, judging by the 
number of octavos they have scattered, almost as plentifully as the flowers of 
summer, on our path. Among these the volume of Mr. Wetmore, deserves 
honorable mention. ‘ Lexington’ is a beautiful and spirited poem, breathing 
fervently of the feelings we are confident American poets must cherish to be 
successful. Patriotism must be the muse of a republican, if he would seek 
the inspiration of pure and generous and lofty thought. But he need not 
therefore express himself in the ‘ king Cambyses’ vein.’ Simplicity is perfectly 
compatible with deep and elevated feeling. 


* The rough bur-thistle spreading wide, 
Among the bearded bear, 

I turned my weeding hook aside, 
And spared the symbol dear.”— 


Says Burns, when describing the love of country he cherished at the early 
age of fourteen. The spirit of all that is amiable and noble in the patriot is 
expressed in that simple verse ; and there too is the germ of the pathetic and 
sublime in the heart of the poet. 

A young bard of ourcountry has expressed the sentiment of patriotism in 
the following beautiful lines. Their introduction is not to be sure relevant to 
the volume of Mr. Wetmore, we were noticing, but the spirit of poetry rath- 
er than its artificial characteristics is always our theme. We deem it of little 
consequence to scan syllables and construct rhymes though ever so elegant 
and harmonious, till our poets are convinced that the ‘spirit’? must move on 
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the face of the waters, and mould and warm the creations they produce. Mr. 
Whittier, the writer of this invocation, is one of our best poets, and will, 
we doubt not, find his reward if he devotes his fine talentsto ‘* his whole 
country.’’ 


Land of my fathers!—if my name, 
Now humble, and unwed to fame, 
Hereafter burn upon the lip, 

As one of those which may not die, 
Linked in eternal fellowship 

With visions pure and strong and high— 
If the wild dreams which quicken now 
The throbbing pulse of heart and brow, 
Hereafter take a real form 
Like spectres changed to being warm; 
And over temples wan and grey 

The star-like crown of glory shine! 
Thine be the bard’s undying lay, 

The murmur of his praise be thine ! 


Some other time we intend to state more particularly, our own ideas of 
poetry, and the sources from which its chief beauty, sublimity and interest 
must be derived. Now, we can only recommend the volume contain- 
ing ‘‘ Lexington’? to our readers. Many of the minor poems are fine; 
though the subjects are not, in all cases, such as we could wish the genius of 
Mr. Wetmore had been employed upon. But the following is the most touch- 


ing and terrific sketch of the Deluge, we recollect ever to have read. It re- 
minds one of Byron’s ‘* Sennacharib.” 


“A doom to the fallen! The earth where they trod 
Shall be laden no longer with scoffers of God ; 

He speaks! and his banner of wrath is unfurled, 
And the avalanche-deluge comes down on the world, 


A doom to the fallen! It rides on the wind— 
They look back in terror, the wave is behind, 
While onward, and onward, in anguish they flee, 
Still darkly sweeps onward the dash of the sea. 


They trust not the valleys—hope perishes there— 

But they rush to the hills with the strength of despair ; 
The palm-trees are bended by myriads of forms, 

As forests are bowed by the spirit of storms. 


There’s a hush of the weak, and a cry from the stronger— 
And the rock, and the tree are a refuge no longer; 

The waters have closed in a midnight of gloom, 

And sullenly roll o’er a world-peopled tomb !” 
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1s Gentiniry? A morAt TALE; City of Washington: 
Published by Pishey Thompson. 1. vol. pp. 257. 

We have lately perused this book, and though it has not the magical charm 
of being the ‘ last new novel,’ we have read few, having that recommendation, 
more interesting. The following remarks, from the introduction, display the 
character of the work. The sentiments are just and noble, and do honor to the 
head and heart of the excellent authoress. 


“ Ignorance, though united with wealth, is vulgar; Knowledge, though en- 
chained to poverty, is respectable. 

‘* Prone to imitate the manners and imbibe the principles and prejudices of the old 
world, aristocratical notions respecting rank in society are too prevalent in our 
country, where no privileged orders exist. Wealth, in the acquisition of which, 
knaves and fools are often more successful than the wise and good, ought not to be 
the pasport into the higher orders of Society. Education should be the test of 
gentility. Let this be once established, and the sordid desires, with which this na- 
tion has been reproached, will be exchanged for aspirations after nobler objects. 
Europeans have stigmatized us as a money-making people. If there is justice 
in the reproach, it is owing to the circumstance, that wealth bestows distinc- 
tion: take from it this power and confer it on education, and we shall then be a 
knowledge-seeking, and not a money-making people ; since, from the peasant and 
mechanic, all aspire to rise in the social order, and will embrace those means 
which ensure success. 

* In this simple Tale, the aim has been to demonstrate, through the medium of 


‘amusing incidents, rather than serious reflections, that education is gentility; 


which truth, if universally adopted, would induce parents, who now lavish their 
hard-earned wealth on dress and equipage, to devote it to the mental improvement 
of their children, thereby fitting them to endure poverty with dignity, and prosperity 
with moderation.”’ 


The story opens with the description of a ‘* Grocery Shop”’ and its owner, Mr. 
Timothy M’Carty, and his spouse. They began the world with “a gallon of 
whiskey,’’ which increasing pretty much in the ratio of Jack’s sheep, they 
realized from the profits a handsome fortune. But wealth is not gentility 
nor happiness as these good people found to their amazement, no doubt. Their 
success and its consequences are thus amusingly described. 


** Years rolled on. The gallon of whiskey, which had been the original capital 
of Mr. M’Carty, had, like a grain of mustard-seed, multiplied itself a thousand and 
a thousand fold, and made him one of the richest men in the city. But riches, as 
Mrs. M’Carty had truly observed, cannot make people genteel, It was in vain 
that this good couple built a still larger and handsomer house, and furnished it 
splendidly—that the Drum-shop or as it was called,Grocery Store—was exchanged 
for what was really such, and kept at a distance from the dwelling house. It was 
in vain that she employed the most fashionable mantua-maker and milliner, and had 
a nice little carriage to ride in; all would not do; Mrs. M’Carty, who was a 
shrewd woman, felt that genteel people thought no more of her than when she liv- 
ed in her humble frame house, and dressed in domestic cotton. In addition to her 
two boys she had now 4 daughter; and to make this daughter a lady, and Charles 
a gentleman, was the object of her care and her ambition. The little girl was sent 
to the best schools; she learned dancing and music, and French; and dressed much 
smarter than the secretary’s and commodore’s daughters, who went to the same 
school, and yet she was not asked home with them, nor would they accept of her in- 
vitations to go home with her.” 
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This was a sad affair—a cause of continual fretting and vexation to the fond mo- 
ther, who thought all her fortune worthless, if it could not procure gentility for 
her children; as for herself, and husband, she had long given up the hope. 

One winter’s evening, while the children were gone to a practising ball, and she 
and her husband were sitting up to await their return, Mrs. M’Cartey, after a long 
silence in which she had been musing on the subject, stirred the fire up to a bright- 
er biaze, added several sticks which were laying in the corner, and taking her pipe 
from her mouth, and deliberately pressing her finger on the tobacco, till she had 
extinguished it, laid it on the mantle-piece, and thus addressed her husband, who 
sat half dozing in his comfortable arm chair. : 

* Tim,” said she, giving him a push to rouse him, “ Tim, do now listen to a 


body.”’ 
The good-natured man rubbed his eyes with the back of his hand, and inquired 


what she had to say, as he was prepared to listen. _ 
** Well then, Tim, I have been thinking and thinking, whet use is there in all the 


riches we have got. 
‘¢ What use ?”? exclaimed the husband—‘* Why haven’t they given you all your 


heart’s desire? Haven’t you one of the best houses in the city—the handsomest 
furnished—the finest clothes, and the best the market affords—and you’re thinking 
what use your riches are of—why what would the woman have ?” 

“‘ Have ?”’ returned his wife—‘* why I would have what all these things won’t 


give me, it seems: I would hve gentility.” ; 
‘* Pho, pho, woman, leave gentility for the quality, and enjoy the good things 


Providence has given you.”’ 
‘I can enjoy no such thing,”’ said she, ‘* while my sweet Charley there, that 


looks as much like a gentleman as the best of the quality, is looked down upon by 
any one. Quality ! indeed; I wonder ina free country like this, where one man’s 
as good asanother, what makes quality ? I am sure, by what Ihear yousay, you are 
far richer than the President himself, except jist while he has his salary ; and 
from what folks say, and the papers say, General Washington himself, and three or 
four other generals, or them three secretaries and judges, and congressmen, were 
but poor boys, Some of their fathers were farmers, some mechanics, and some 
shop-keepers. So I don’t see, what hinders our children from being genteel.” 

** Edication, child, edicalion, and good manners. Now, you and I 


ha ven’t had the chance to have either.” 
‘* Well, if that’s all that’s wanting, we can buy edication and good manners for 


the children, I suppose, as well as any thing else ; and_if we spend our whole fortin 
to get them, it will be well spent.” 


The progress of the story unfolds scenes and characters that show the author 
has genius to discriminate the shades ef passion as well as fancy—that she has 
studied the wayward human heart as attentively as the varying manners of 
society. We cannot give anabstract of the story, but it is a good one, and 
deserves the best recommendation we can give it, which is—to solic:t the 
attention of the ladies of Boston to the work. It is worthy their perusal, 
and worthy a place in their library ; it is truly a lady’s book, the sentiments 
inculcated being all stamped with womanly purity and dignity ; and then, it 
was written in aid of a public charity. The genius of woman never seems 
appropriately employed when to gain fame is the object ; to do good is her 
highest praise. The Lady who wrote ‘‘ Gentility ’? devoted all the profits to 
the Orphan’s Asylum at Washington. The greater part of the edition has 
been sold, and the profits appropriated to the Asylum. About 200 copies have 
lately been sent to this city, in the hope that the ladies of Boston would become 
purchasers of the volumes, and so far patrons of the charity. The books may 
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be found at Lincoln & Edmands and surely the merits of the work, and of the 
cause will insure a speedy sale. One extract more—a scene in high life. 


«* Mrs. Benson, as we have before said, was a lady of very aristocratical feelings, 
and with her birth, inherited likewise some of the prejudices of her European an- 
vestors. She did not approve of what she called ** the mixture of all ranks,” but 
thought that each party would be benefited by having obvious lines of demarkation 
drawn between the different rauks of society. She was one of those who advocated 
what was called a court circle—to consist exclusively of men in high public stations, 
and the diplomatic corps. Her husband laughed at her notions, pinched her cheek 
and called her his little aristocrat, and declared as there was no king, there could 
be no court ; or, that the people of America, being the sovereigus of America, the 
court circle must be co-extensive with the circle of sovereign power. ‘hese disputes 
were always amicably carried on, and if he pinched her cheek and called her aristo- 
crat, the, most sagaciously and prophetically too, would shake her head and call bim 


a democrat, and bid him in the language of the Quarterly Review, (and she studied 
the Quarterly Review with most sympiuthetic feelings,) ‘* beware, how in pulling 
down one tyrant, he did not raise many in its stead. Our nation are making an 
experiment,” she would add, and as the Quarterly Review says, ‘trying with 
how little government society can be held together ; with how few institutions and 
at how cheap a rate,”’ and they exclaim, ‘ is this a safe experiment ?—Can it pos- 
sibly be a successful one?—Can it tend to reform and exalt the manners and mor- 
als of the people on whom it is made ?”” 

** And why not ?” exclaimed an old Senator, who sat by, smiling at a lady’s po- 
litical warmth, ** and why not? Truly according to these infallible gentlemen of the 
Quarterly Review, because we have pulled down the three great pillars of Europe- 
an despotism—King, Church, and Nubiiity, instead of which we have given to our 
peop!e—power, religion, and equality—three most dreadiul scourges to be sure!!!” 
said he, shaking his head. 

** Pshaw,”’ said her husband, “ Our petticoat politicians, and the Quarterly Review 
politicians, argue just alike. You agree admirably, my dear. Give you kings and no- 
bility, court circles and court dresses—privileges and power, and according to your 
notions, the nation will be great and wise and virtuous—the people happy, at least the 
men in place, and the ladies at court:—Pho, pho, my love,’’ added he in a kinder 
voice, as he saw his reflection on petticoat politicians, had wounded her pride—(for 
Mrs. Benson, as_ we have said, had pride) ‘leave such old notions for the old 
world—our new notions better suit our new world; and trust me before you are a 
great grandmother, the Quarterly Review will not exist, or which I think most 
likely, it will alter its tone.—Our experiment will be successful and either conyert 
or annihilate all such politicians.” 

In our government the majority will rule; so the court-circle plan failed, and as 
Mr. Benson observed, the drawing-room circle was, as it ought to be, co-exten- 
sive with the sovereign power. ‘The President was the peoples’ servant, and the 
Tresident’s house, the peoples’ house. 

in later years, these rights have been somewhat encroached on, and it remains 
yet to beseen how far the people will be able to maintain their claims. Mr. Ben- 
son at least ofien said he had his fears, ** for who can resist the ladies,’ said he 
** and every lady is at heart an aristocrat, and that is not speaking as ill of the sex, 
my dear, us a favorite poet of yours, and so I hope you will forgive me, that although 
I acknewledge, I deprecate your power.” 

** And weil you may deprecate it,” said the old Senator, “ for if the ladies once 
get the upper hand, we shall have need to conquer Mexico, and I know not whether 
even its mines will supply their thirst for luxury and finery. Every one has 
not the philosophic firmuess of a Franklin—when his daughter sent to him 
while he was in London for a bunch of Ostrich feathers fur her bonnet—he wrote her 
word, that she could find just as handsome in her poultry yard, and bade her 
pluck a plume from the old rooster’s tail.”’ 

‘* Ha, ha, ha, my dear wife, how would you like that? (Céme now tell the 
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truth, are you n@g glad that your husband is not a great philosopher, but a most 
good-natured rattle cap—though he is a democrat—yet one who puts his purse- 
strings into your hands.” } 

‘‘Ah,” whispered Mrs. Benson, tenderly, so that he only heard her, as he stooped 
again to pinch her pretty rosy cheek —‘* Ah! your heart-strings rather, and I will 
ask nothing more.”’ 

«* Not even pearls or diamonds ?” said he, looking affectionately at her— 

“Pearls and diamonds,” replied she, pressing the hand that had fallen into 
hers—* pearls and diamonds are trash in the comparison !”’ 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


A Geocrapuy oF Boston, County of Suffolk, and the adjacent towns. 


By C. H. Snow. Boston: Carter & Pendee. pp. 162, 


There is real pleasure in writing a hearty commendation ofsuch a book as 
this, because we feel certain those who rely on the opinionexpressed and 
purchase it in consequence, will not be disappointed. It is just such a book 
nor will the in- 
formation it contains be unnecessary for adults. In a_ clear, succinct 
manner Dr. Snow has described Boston, and told its history ; the  situa- 
tion of every street and public buildiug is accurately described, and the most 


striking events or particulars connected witheach noted ; places, periods 


as our children need, to teach them * all about Boston, 


and events are made illustrative of each other, in a manner which will greatly 
assist the memory to retain or recal the facts It is an excellent plan, and 
will doubtless be followed in preparing other histories for children. There 
are two handsomely colored maps, anda number of engravings in the book, 
making a beautiful and usefu! book for schools and families. 

Editors have some troubles, and among these must be named the fre- 
quent necessity of abridging articles, or omitting them entirely, for lack of 
room ; perhaps the very articles we are most solicitous should appear. Now 
we had written notices of a number of new books, and they deserved it; but 
the compositor sends word there is no room. Before another month these 
notices will be obsolete; so we have concluded to give the opinion without ar- 
gument, and permit each individual writer to make out his own list of partic- 
ular merits in the case. . 


Events 1n Parts.—Boston: Carter & Hendee. A tri-colored book, being 
a veracious history of events, we had before read as wonderful news, It will be 
popular. 


Journat oF Heatru, Vol. I. An invaluable book—which every family 
should own, and every mother study. 


‘PLEASURES OF FRIENDSHIP.” By James M’Henry, Philadelphia: John 
Grigg.—lIt has reached the fourth edition,—substantial praise ! 

A View or THE Unirep States; for the use of schools and families. Ry 
Rev. Hosea Hildreth—Boston: Carter & Hendee—A good and useful book, this 
will be for our children, With the knowledge of their own country is mingled 
sentiments tending to foster love of country and of God. 
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Prip—e—a SatiricaL Pozem—Boston: John Marsh & Co. Some wit, a 
good deal of truth, and a few fine lines. Written doubtless with good intentions, 
but wants pruning and polishing to be good. 


THE AMERICAN Putrrr—A series of Original Sermons. By clergymen of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church. Boston; published by Freeman Hunt. Philadel- 

phia: E. Littel. The first number of this work (it is to be published monthly) contains 

{ one Sermon by the Key. Carlton Chase—and one by the Rev. Alonzo Potter ; 

a both impressive and highly finished compositions, enforcing that enlarged benevolence 

iq which must be the cherished virtue of Christians. We think the publication is 
needed, and will be appreciated. 


teresting work this promises to be. They have a glorious climate and scenery for 
poetry and romance at the West, and Mr, Hall has already shown he knows how 
to avail himself of these resources. 


MaGazine. Conducted by James Hall.—A really in- 


THE LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 3 


The third Volume of our work is now completed, and ‘the Editor embraces the § 
opportunity to express her fervent thanks for the many favors her friends have 
sh conferred. Another year of literary toil is before her, but she confidentiy trusts i 
. the same generous patronage will still sustain her exertions. The character 
of the Ladies’ Magazine is well understood; its constant aim is to recommend 
to the hearts and minds of American ladies, with the pursuit of intellectual and 
elegant accomplishments, the practice of every feminine duty, and christian excel- 
lence that can adorn and dignify the name of woman. This course will be steadily, 3 
and the Editor hopes with increased advantages, pursued. The assistance of gifted j 
contributors is secured ; and all that the Editor, can do to make the work interesting 
as well as useful will be done. It will henceforth be published by Marsh, Capen & 
Lyon, and arrangements are made to have it executed in a superior style. 
The type is to be new, and six plates, engravings or lithographs, the best our 
American artists can furnish, will be given during the year. Other ornaments will q 
occasionally be introducec. The January number will be published on the 3 
fifteenth, and for the future it is intended no delay shall occur in the delivering j 
of the numbers, The advertising sheet will be continued, and advertising 
patronage is solicited. 

Boston Noy. 1. 1830. SARAH J. HALE. 


CORRESPONDENTS will not be disappointed or withhold contributions because 
their articles have been delayed. ‘This must frequently happen, but there is no 
intentional neglect, or indifference to the kind feelings manifested by those 
young writers who proffer assistance. Some of the deferred articles will appear 
next month. 
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